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Toad’s Garden 
by Arnold Lobel 





Frog was in his garden. 
Toad came walking by. 


“What a fine garden 
you have, Frog,” he said. 
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Yes,’ said Frog. ‘It is very nice, 
but it was hard work.” 


“| wish | had a garden,” said Toad. 


‘Here are some flower seeds. 
Plant them in the ground,” said Frog, 
“and soon you will have a garden.”’ 


‘How soon?’’ asked Toad. 


“Quite soon,” said Frog. 


Toad ran home. 
He planted the flower seeds. 


“Now seeds,” said Toad, “‘start growing.” 


Toad walked up and down a few times. 
The seeds did not start to grow. 
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Toad put his head 

close to the ground 

and said loudly, 

‘Now seeds, start growing!” 






Toad looked at the ground again. 
The seeds did not start to grow. 


Toad put his head 
very close to the ground and shouted, 
“NOW SEEDS, START GROWING!” 


Frog came running up the path. 


“What is all this noise?’ he asked. 
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“My seeds will not grow,’ said Toad. 


“You are shouting too much,” 
said Frog. “These poor seeds 
are afraid to grow.” 









“My seeds are afraid to grow? 
asked Toad. ee 
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“Of course,’ 
“Leave them alone for a few days. 
Let the sun shine on them, 

let the rain fall on them. 

Soon your seeds will start to grow.” 


said Frog. 


That night 
Toad looked out of his window. 


“Drat!”’ said Toad. 

‘My seeds have not 

started to grow. 

They must be afraid of the dark.” 


Toad went out to his garden 
with some candles. 


“| will read the seeds a story,”’ 
said Toad. 
 hhenetheyewiil/notsberatraidy 


Toad read a long story 
to his seeds. 





All the next day 
Toad sang songs 
to his seeds. 





And all the next day 
Toad read poems 
to his seeds. 





And all the next day 
Toad played music ~ 
for his seeds. 
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Toad looked at the ground. 
The seeds still did not 
start to grow. 


“What shall | do?” cried Toad. 
“These must be 

the most frightened seeds 

In the whole world!” 





Then Toad felt very tired, 
and he fell asleep. 

“Toad, Toad, wake up,’ 
“Look at your garden!”’ 


said Frog. 


Toad looked at his garden. 
Little green plants were coming up 
out of the ground. 
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‘At last,’ shouted Toad, 
“my seeds have stopped 
being afraid to grow!”’ peta 












“And now you will have 
a nice garden too,’ said Frog. 


“Yes, said Toad, 
“but you were right, Frog. 
It was very hard work.” 






Boy, Was | Mad! 
by Katherine Hitte 





| was mad one day. | mean | was 
REALLY mad! So / ran away. 


| stuck a sandwich in my pocket, and | 
left my house fast, and | didn't look 
back. | wouldn't look back at that house 
for anything, | was so mad that day — 
that day when I| ran away. 


| turned the corner, and there was a 
crane, hanging out over the street. And a 
steam shovel was way down in a big old 


hole about a street wide. : i 
The shovel was grabbing up dirt, and = 
men were digging and pounding and 

climbing. 


There was clanging and banging and 
shouting, and earth and cement and 
stuff. And that crane went up, and up, 
and UP. 


I'd like to work a thing like that. | think 
some day | will. “Boy!” | said. “Hey, 
look at that!” | said. And one of the : 
workers grinned and gave me a helmet [_ 
to wear. Just like his. 






It was great at that place. It was so 
great | almost forgot how mad | was. But 
then | remembered and went on my way. 





A baby stopped crying when | came 
along. She was funny and fat and | said, 
“Hil” And | made her laugh. 


| saw a dog that was after a cat, and 
| watched them go — WOW! 


Then | stopped to pet another dog, and 
three more old hounds came running up 
to me. They all began to follow me up 
the street. 5 








SOOK en! Saldam Look. yousdogs. -l,can4 
play with you now. I’m running away, 
see? So let me alone. Go on, go back 
where you came from! Go home!” 


But they still tagged along. 


There isn’t a dog that doesnt like me. 
| might raise dogs for a living some day. 
| think some day I will. 
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Well, then there was a crack in the 
pavement where | saw a lot of ants. 
There must have been about a hundred 
million ants, and maybe more than that. 


They were marching in a long, single line 
and climbing in and out of their ant hills. 
Some of them were really working, too — 
pulling on a big dead bug. | watched 
them for quite a while. 










Ants are almost the best thing there is to 
watch. | almost wished | wasn’t so mad. 
| could have stayed there and watched.» 
those ants all day. 





“Hi, Ted!’ (That’s me.) 
“Hey — hi, Tom!” (Tom is a kid | know.) 


Tom and his dad and his grandpa were 
waiting at a bus stop for a bus. 


“We're going to the park,’ Tom said. 
“Come along with us, Ted!” 


Well — | was getting tired of walking, 
and it was a pretty warm day. It sure a / 
would be fun to run and talk and horse % ay 
around in the park with Tom. 





| was mad all right, but — “Sure, I'll go,” 
| said. “Okay!” 
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We got to the park, and the grown-ups me 
sat down on a bench to talk. But Tom . 


and | did some stunts and things like 
standing on our heads. 


And | jumped farther than Tom, and we 
climbed around on some big rocks. And 
we wondered how it is that birds know 
how to fly. We had a really great day. 
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When we came home, there was a kind 
of pale white half-moon in the sky. That 
was funny because it was still daylight. 
| never saw the moon in the daytime 
before. 


“| bet | go to the moon some day,’ | said. 
“| bet some day | do. Yes, sir, I’m going 
to get to that old moon. You wait and see!” 


Then just as | got in my house — “Pete's 
sake!” | thought. “| FORGOT! Here | am, 
HOME, instead of running away! What 
should | do?” 
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Well — Supper was on, and something 
smelled good — Boy, did | eat! And it 
was a really funny thing, but | just wasnt 
mad anymore. 


Mum smiled when | told her about it — 
about all Il’d done instead of running 
away. 


And she said, “Oh, Teddy, I’m glad! 
I'm glad you forgot and came home.” 








“So am l,’’ | said. “‘Me, too, Mum.” 


And she didn't have to tell me to get 

ready for bed. It certainly felt good, that 
bed! | was really tired. That was some 
day — that day when I ran away. 


The Runaway 
by Nora Routledge 


My bags are packed — 
Away! Away! 

At home | will 

No longer stay! 

Pil run away 

Alone! Alone! 

And then, too late, 
They'll change their tone! 












At six, they say | am too small 
To go with Dad to fish this fall! 
ll show them all 
How wrong they are 
By travelling 

Alone — so-o far! 
I've said good-bye. 
My mind is set! 


It's dinner time 
| won't go yet. 


Brother 
by Mary Ann Hoberman 


| had a little brother 

And | brought him to my mother 
And | said | want another 

Little brother for a change. 

But she said dont be a bother. 
So | took him to my father 

And | said this little bother 

Of a brother’s very strange. 


But he said one little brother 
Is exactly like another, 

And every little brother 
Misbehaves a bit he said. 

So | took the little bother 

From my mother and my father, 
And | put the little bother 
Of a brother back to bed. 
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““Yeuck!’’ said David 
by Penelope Horton 


“You're going to have your picture 
taken,’ said Mother when the kids came 
home from school. “Hurry and put your 
good clothes on.”’ 


“Why do | have to?” asked David. 
“I’m wearing my good clown shirt now. 
| want to wear this for my picture.” 
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“No,” said his mother. ‘““Change your 
clothes.” 


“Yeuck!’’ said David. “Why can't | wear 
my jeans and clown shirt?” 


“Because | want you to look nice for the 
picture,’ said Mother. 







“Yeuck!’’ said David. 





“Never mind ‘yeuck’,”’ said Mother. ‘“‘And 
brush your hair. Hurry up, children, let’s 


ul) 


go. 


“Pll make faces at the yeuck-y 
photographer,” said David. 
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When they got to the shopping centre 
there was a long line of people waiting. 


‘Can | go and look at that neat clown?” 
asked David. 


“No. We'll lose our place in the line,”’ 
said Mother. 


Jimmy, Ann, and Mandy waited quietly, 
but David hopped from foot to foot. He 
scowled at anyone who looked at him. 


“What a nice little boy!” said a friendly 
woman in the line. ‘‘What’s your name, 
dear?” 

“Yeuck!”’ said David. 

‘David!’ said Mother. 


“) 


“lm sorry,’ she said to the woman, “he 
doesn't want his picture taken.” 


“He must be tired of waiting,’ said the 
woman. 
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At last it was their turn. 


The photographer told Jimmy and Ann 
and Mandy to stand behind the table. He 
lifted David up on the table. 


“I can stand!” said David crossly. “I’m six.” 


The photographer looked at David. 
“Smile, please,’ he said. 


“Yeuck!” said David, making a face like 
a monster. 


The photographer dipped a plastic ring 
into a jar and blew a big shiny bubble. 
Everybody watched it drift slowly to 
David’s foot. As soon as it touched his 
shoe, the bubble burst. 


“Yeuck!”’ said David. ‘“You’ve messed up 
my shoe.” 


“Daaaaaaa-vid! Smarten up!” said 


Jimmy. He gave David a poke in the 
back. | 
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“All right, everybody. SMILE, please!”’ 
said the photographer. 


This time he squeezed the bulb and there 
was a flash that left red and green rings 
in front of their eyes. 
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“Next, please,’ said the photographer. 


“What was so bad about that?’’ asked 
Mother, as they left the store. 


‘““Yeuck!’’ said David. “| should have had 
my clown shirt.” 


““When will we get the pictures?” asked 
Mandy. 


“Pretty soon,” said Mother. 


A few days later the pictures came 

in the mail. David picked them up. He 
had been waiting for the pictures. He 
wanted to see what he looked like when 
he said ““Yeuck!”’ 


Mother opened the package. 


Jimmy, Ann, and Mandy were smiling, 
but David ... |! 


David looked. ““YEUCK!” he said. “‘I sure 
look yeuck-y in those yeuck-y clothes!”’ 
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Jimmy came in. He looked at the 
pictures in Mother’s hand. He whistled. 
“Wow, David, you sure spoiled our 
picture!” 


“| did not!” said David. “It was my 
yeuck-y clothes!”’ 


“Even if you wore your clown shirt, a 
face like that would wreck the picture!” 
said Jimmy cheerfully. 


“Yeuck!’ said David. 


But he knew that the next time 
somebody took his picture, he would 
smile and smile and smile. 
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When You Read 


All people meet words that they don't know 
when they are reading. There are lots 

of words the boys and girls in Grade 8 
don’t know. There are lots of words your 
mother and father don't know. There are 
lots of words that even your teacher 

can't read. What do they do when they 
don't know a word? 


What can you do? 


When you see a word that you don't 
know, always think about the ideas in 
the sentence. 


Ask: What is the sentence or story about? 
What word would make sense? 
What word would sound right? 


Look for letters that you know. 
What letter does the word begin with? 
What sound does that letter stand for? 


When you have decided what you think 
the word is, try it. Does it make sense? 


oy 







Helpful Marty 
by Beth Ashton 
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Marty's dad looked very serious. 


“Marty,” he said, ‘‘you have to be fair. 
When your mother and | come home 
from work, we don't have time to clean 
up after you. We have too much to do. 
You have to do your share. From now on, 
we want a lot more help from you.” 


“Yes, Dad,’ said Marty. 


“Let’s take a look at your room,” said 
her dad. 


And they did. 
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Poor Marty! Her room looked like a lot of 


elephants had been playing tag in it. 

Her bed wasn't made. 

Her clothes were all over the floor. 

Her toys were scattered around the room. 
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“Do you see what | mean?” asked her 
dad. 


“Yes, Dad,’ said Marty. 


Next morning Marty was up early. She 
made her bed and put her toys away. 
She ate all her breakfast and helped with 
the dishes. 


“Thanks, Marty,’ her mother said as 
they walked to the bus. “You were a big 
help this morning. Are you playing ball 
after school today?” 


“Oh no!” said Marty. “I'll come home 
and help you and Dad.” 


“You don’t have to help all the time,” 
said her mother. “Just keep your room 
tidy and help out when we ask you.” 
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“But | want to be really helpful,’ said 


Marty. 


After school Marty went home to start 
helping. 
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“Pll clean the car first,’’ she said. 

She got the hose and sprayed water all 
over the car. She got a bucket of soapy 
water and a rag and rubbed the Car. 
Then she sprayed it again to rinse all 
the soap off. She used a lot of water to 
make sure it was clean. 

That was when she noticed the windows! 
She had forgotten to close them! 

The seats were wet! 


The floor was wet! 


The newspaper on the front seat was 
soaked! 


Marty didn’t think her mother and father 
would be pleased. 


Marty decided to find a new way to help. 


At the back of the house was a garden. 
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Her father and mother had spent the 
weekend digging the garden so it would 
be ready to plant. 


“Just look at those weeds!’ said Marty. 
“PIL get the hoe and get rid of them!” 


Soon she had dug up every green plant, 
and the garden was bare again. 
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“Now I'll water the lawn,” she thought. 
“lm really a big help!” 


She dragged the sprinkler to the middle 
of the garden and turned it on full. 







Her dad came running from the house, 
yelling, “Turn that off!” 


Marty turned the sprinkler off. 


Her dad was looking at the washing on 
the line. He was looking at the water 
dripping off it. 
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“Pm sorry, Dad,” said Marty. “Il didn’t 
see the washing when | turned on the 
sprinkler.”’ 


But now her dad was looking at the 
garden. 


“Marty,” he said, “what have you done 
with the plants? Your mother and | spent 
hours yesterday planting those. And now 
they're gone! Every one of them!”’ 
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“| thought they were weeds,” said Marty. 
Marty went into the house. She didn't 
feel very happy. It was hard to be 
helpful! 


Something in the kitchen smelled good. 
Someone was baking a cake. 


‘Now I| can really help,’ thought Marty. 
“Pll watch the cake to make Sure it 
doesn’t burn.” 


She opened the oven door. The cake 
wasnt cooked yet. 
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She kept peeking in every few minutes. 
She was just shutting the oven door for 
the fifth time when her mother came 
downstairs. 


‘Marty!’ she said. ‘“‘What are you doing? 
If you open the oven door before a cake 
is done, it goes flat and is spoiled! 
Marty, how could you do such a thing!” 


‘I’m sorry,’ said Marty. “Il just wanted to 
help.” — 
‘| know,” said her mother. “But if you 


really want to be helpful, just keep your 
room clean and help with the dishes. 
Tomorrow when you come home from 
school, change your clothes. Then go to 
the park and play ball. | can’t think of 
anything that would be more helpful.”’ 


“OK!” said Marty. “And | am sorry, 
Mom.” 
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The Painter’s House 
by Mary Radloff 





Mrs. Bundy was a house painter. At one 
time or another she had painted nearly 
every house in the town of North Hills. 


| 


The big old house on the hill she painted 
white with green shutters. The new 
house at the edge of town she painted 
blue with windows trimmed in brown. The 
little house on the corner she painted 
red with a black railing. 


One day Mrs. Bundy came home from a 
long day of painting. She got out of her 
truck and glanced at her own house. 


“Oh dear!” said Mrs. Bundy. 


“Oh my!” said Mrs. Bundy. She shook 
her head at her own house. 


‘My house is the worst looking house in 
the town of North Hills!’ said Mrs. Bundy. 


Mrs. Bundy was right. Her house was the 
worst looking house in the town of North 
Hills. Mrs. Bundy had been so busy 
painting all the other houses she had 
forgotten all about painting her own. 


There was no paint left anywhere on 
Mrs. Bundy’s house. 
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said Mrs. Bundy, “I will 
paint my house. | will paint it a beautiful 
shade of ... green... no, yellow ... no, 
white, | think. Blue is pretty. Perhaps 
pink.”’ 


‘Tomorrow,’ 


“Oh dear!” thought Mrs. Bundy. “What 
color shall | paint my house?” 


All that evening Mrs. Bundy thought 
about what color to paint her house. 
White, blue, green, or yellow? 
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All that night Mrs. Bundy dreamed about 
what color to paint her house. Rose, 
brown, red, or orange? 


The next morning at breakfast Mrs. 
Bundy thought about what color to paint 
her house. Tan, black, purple, or gray? 
She just could not decide what color to 
choose. 


After breakfast Mrs. Bundy went out to 
her paint shed. She looked for a long 
time at all her cans of paint. Some were 
full, some were half full, and some had 
just a bit of paint left in the bottom. 
Suddenly Mrs. Bundy had an idea. 


“| know!” said Mrs. Bundy. “lI will try a 
little paint on my house. | will try lots of 
colors until | find one | like.” 


Mrs. Bundy tried a little red paint on her 
front door. It looked warm and friendly. 


Mrs. Bundy tried a little green paint | 
around the front window. It looked gay 
and cheerful. 
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Mrs. Bundy tried a little blue paint on the 
front porch. It looked bright and pleasant. 


Mrs. Bundy was very busy trying all the 
different colors of paint on her house. 


She painted the back door white and the 
back steps gray. She made the north 
side of her house pink and the south 
side yellow. She used purple for the east 
side and orange for the west side. 
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All day long Mrs. Bundy painted her 
house. She climbed up and down her 
ladder. She dipped her brush in all the 
colors and painted and painted. 


All the time she was painting she tried to 
decide which of all those colors she liked 
best. She tried to decide which of all 
those colors to paint her house. 


All at once Mrs. Bundy stopped painting. 
She saw that she had painted every 
single bit of her house. She had painted 
the whole thing and she still couldnt 
decide what color to choose. 


Just then the school bus stopped at the 
corner, and the children got off the bus. 


“You have painted your house,” said 
Eric. 
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“Yes,” said Mrs. Bundy quietly. 


“You have painted your house all 
colors!’ said Ellen. 
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“Yes, 


said Mrs. Bundy sadly. 


“That is just the right way for a painter’s 
house to look!” cried Barby. 


Mrs. Bundy stepped back and looked at 
her newly painted house. She looked at 
the red, yellow, green, and blue of it. 
She looked at her bright, shining all-color 
house. Mrs. Bundy smiled a bright, 
shining smile. 
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Mr. McCool 


by Sharon Siamon 


Mr. McCool 
Looks after our school, 
With his broom and his pail and his mop. 
If we come from the street 

With mud on our feet, 

He asks us politely to STOP! 


‘Go back to the door 

Dont get mud on my floor. 

I've just finished cleaning this minute. 
Leave your mud on the mat 

And that will be that. 

Our school would look bad with mud in it!” 


When we leave for the day 

We put pencils away, 

And throw out the things we can't keep. 
Then we put up our chairs 

And we hurry downstairs, 

So Mr. McCool can sweep. 
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In his own little room 

Along with his broom, 

And the special old chair where he rests, 
There is someone's lost mitt, 

And some shoes that don't fit, 

And a big box of cookies for guests. 


Mr. McCool 

Is always at school 

In the morning to open the doors. 

And he often works late, 

Until seven or eight, 

Just to put.a good shine on the floors. 


“Come in and get warm, 

It's a terrible storm!” 

Says Mr. McCool when it’s cold. 
Come into the hall 

But make no noise at all.” 

And we always do what we're told. 


Mr. McCool 

Takes care of our school, 

And we try to help when we can. 
With his mop and machine 

He keeps everything clean. 

He’s a very important man. 
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The Peddler and His Caps 
by Esther Wolfe 


Once upon a time there was a Peddler 
who sold caps. 


On top of his head 
he wore his old brown cap. 


On top of the old brown cap 
he put his yellow caps. 


On top of his yellow caps 
he put his blue caps. 


On top of his blue caps 
he put his green caps. 


And on the very 
top he put his red caps. 


Then he would go into a village, walking 
up one street and down another, calling, 
“Caps for sale! Caps for sale!” 


One day nobody wanted to buy a cap, 
not even a red one. 


“Well,” thought the Peddler, “this will 

be a good day to take a rest.’ So he 
walked off to the edge of the village, 
where he found a large tree. He settled 
down by the tree and went sound asleep. 


He slept a long time. 

When he woke up, the first thing he did 
was to feel for his caps. All he could find 
was his old brown cap. 

He looked to the left of him. No caps. 

He looked to the right of him. No caps. 
He walked all round the tree. No caps. 
Then he looked up in the tree. There he 
Saw monkeys, and every monkey had a 


Cap on. 


“You monkeys, you!” he shouted. “You 
give me back my caps!” 
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But the monkeys only shook their fingers 
back at him and shouted, “Tsk! Tsk! 
Tsk!” 


“You monkeys, you!’ shouted the 
Peddler, shaking the finger of his other 
hand at them. ‘“‘You give me back my 
caps!” 


But the monkeys only shook their fingers 
back at him and shouted, ‘‘Tsk! Tsk! 
Tsk!” 


“You monkeys, you!’ he shouted again, 
stamping his right foot. “You give me 
back my caps!” 


But the monkeys only shouted back at 
him, “Tsk! Tsk! Tsk!” 


“You monkeys you!” pleaded the 
Peddler, as he stamped his left foot, 
“Please give me back my caps.” 


But the monkeys only answered, “Tsk! 
Tsk! Tsk!” | | 
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Then the old Peddler was so angry that 
he took his old brown cap off his head 
and threw it on the ground. 


All the monkeys took their caps off and 
threw them on the ground. 


So the old Peddler gathered all his caps 
together again. 


On top of his head he put his old brown 
Cap. | 


On top of his old brown cap he put his 
yellow caps. 


On top of the yellow caps he put his 
blue caps. 


On top of his blue caps he put his green 
caps. 


And on the very top he put his red caps. 
Then he went back to the village, up one 


street and down another, calling, “Caps 
for sale! Caps for sale!” 
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Sorry Stor 
by ML dba y 


Such a big hammer. 

Such a small nail. 

Such a swing, and such a miss; 
And such a loud wail. 





Lisa’s Bear 
by Pat Ingraham 


Lisa had made a tent in the back yard. 


“Can | sleep in my tent?” she asked. 
“Don't forget the bears,’ said her brother 
Bob. ‘What if a bear comes into your 
tent?” 


Mother said, “Don’t be silly. You know 
there aren't any bears around here.”’ 


‘| don’t mind bears,” said Lisa. ‘‘Can | 
sleep in my tent?” 


“All right,’ said her mother. 

After supper Lisa took her sleeping bag, 
a flashlight, and a box of cookies to her 
tent. Then she went back to the house to 
brush her teeth and say good night. 
“See you at breakfast,’ Lisa said. ‘‘Good 


night.” 
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“Don’t forget the bears,” said Bob. 


It was still light, so Lisa pretended she 
was a pilot who had crashed in the bush. 
The pilot was waiting for someone to 
come and find her. Lisa put her flashlight 
on. Maybe someone would see the light 
and come and find the lost pilot. 


Then Lisa stopped playing pilot and 
pretended she was fishing. She was 
catching lots of fish. The thought of fish 
made her hungry so she ate some 
cookies. 


It was very dark and quiet now. Lisa 
could see the stars through the door of 
her tent. Then she heard a whip-poor- 
will. It kept saying, ‘““Whip-poor-will, 
whip-poor-will.”’ 


Then she heard another sound in the 
trees beside the tent. She could hear the 
leaves move and then a branch cracked. 


Lisa sat up. Was it a bear? 
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She wondered what the lost pilot would do. 


‘| guess she would shine the flashlight 
outside to see what was making the 
noise,’ Lisa thought. 


She got out of her sleeping bag very 
quietly. She didn’t want the bear to know 
she was there. 


“It's not a bear. Anyway, | don’t mind 
bears, 


)) 


said Lisa. 





She looked out the door of the tent. She 
didn't see anything at first. Then she saw 
two bright eyes looking out from the trees. 


Quickly she shut the tent door. Should 
she run for the house? “‘No,”’ she | 
thought, ‘‘those eyes were too small for 
a bear.’ 
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She looked out again and turned her 
flashlight on. An animal turned around 
and ran back behind the trees. 


“A raccoon!” laughed Lisa. “It must have 
smelled my cookies.’ 


Lisa got back into her sleeping bag. Then 
she heard another sound. This time it 
was footsteps. 

She sat up. 

‘“Who’s there?’ she called. 


“Hi! Seen any bears yet?’ asked Bob. 


“lots of them,” said Lisa. ““A mother and 
a father and three cubs.”’ 


“Wow! said Bob. “I’m going to stay so | 
can see them too.” 


Bob put down his sleeping bag. Soon 
they were both asleep. 
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A Pet For Pippa 
by Betty Boegehold 


‘| want a pet,’ says Pippa. 
“A pet of my very own to play with.” 


“A pet?’ says Father Mouse. 
“Who ever heard of a mouse with a 


pet?”’ peo ics cae 
“You did,” says Pippa. | ED 
“| just told you.” pe te aes 





“A pet?” asks Mother. ic 
“Where would you find a pet?” 
“Somewhere,” says Pippa. 
“Pll go outside and look for a pet right 
away. 


The day outside is cold and gray. 

All Pippa can hear is the sound of 
leaves rustling and a thin cricket song by 
the doorstep. 
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“PIL find a pet somewhere,” says Pippa. 
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She walks and looks and looks and 
walks. 

Under a bit of fallen bark she finds a 
furry caterpillar curled up like a small 
woolly bear. 


“Uncurl!”’ yells Pippa. 
“Wake up and be my pet!”’ 


But the woolly-bear 
caterpillar doesn't 
uncurl and doesn’t 
wake up. It keeps right 
on sleeping. 





és A ladybug lands on Pippa’s paw. 
“Oh, Ladybug, you are just right for a 
mouse’s pet!” cries Pippa. 





wings and flies away. 
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Under a stone, Pippa sees a big black 
beetle digging a hole. — 

Pippa grabs the beetle and tugs. 

But the beetle tugs harder. 

Pop! Over goes Pippa, and into its hole 
goes the beetle. 


Pippa can't catch a spider or a brown 
moth either. —anlete Sodan, eit) 
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“But | will find a pet,” says Pippa. 


Then she hears someone scratching in 
the dry ground leaves. 
Scratch. Scritch. Scratch. 
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A big brown ane red bird is scratching 
among the leaves. 


“Bird,” says Pippa, ‘will you please be 
my pet?”’ 


The brown and red bird looks down at 
Pippa. 

“Silly mouse,” it says. 

“lam much too big to be your pet. 
But you are just the right size for my 
pet. 

Climb on my back and fly away south 
with me.”’ 
‘No, no,” says Pippa. 

“| don’t want to be your pet. 

| want to have a pet of my own. 
And | will find one.”’ 
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“You'd better hurry up, then,’ 
big brown and red bird. 

‘The sun is getting low and the night is 
closing in.”’ 


says the 







The bird flies away and Pippa walks 
home in the fading day. 

“| will look for a pet tomorrow,” says 
Pippa. 
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Then she stops by her doorstep and 
listens. 


What is that faint chirring sound? 

It is the cricket still singing by the 
doorstep. 

Still singing a thin little cricket song. 


Pippa bends down and says softly, 
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“Cricket, where are you*% 
‘Under your doorstep,’ a small voice 
says, ‘‘trying to keep warm.”’ 


Pippa looks under the doorstep. 
She sees a small green cricket waving 
its feelers. 
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‘Cricket,’ says Pippa, “if you will live 
with me and be my pet, you will always 
be warm. And have lots to eat.” 

“| don’t know,” says Cricket. 
“Tell me first, what is a pet?” 


Pippa thinks. oe ng A 
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“Good!” says Cricket. ‘Then | will be 
your pet, and you will be my pet. Now 
tell me one thing more.” 


“What, Cricket?’ asks happy Pippa. 


Cricket says, ‘““What time is supper?” 
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Canada 


Our country is Canada. 
This is our flag. 
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This is a map of Canada. 
Canada is a very big country. 
It has lots of land and lots of water. 
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There is a iG ocean on the west. 
It is called the Pacific Ocean. 
There is a big ocean on the east. 
It is called the Atlantic Ocean. 
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Canada is a very beautiful country. 
In Canada there are mountains and lakes. 


There are rivers 
and forests. 
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There are villages 


and farms. 
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Homes in Canada 
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Canadians live in many kinds of homes. 
Some people live in apartment buildings. 
Some apartment buildings are very big 
and high. Some are small, and only a few 
families live in them. 


Some people live in 
house boats. Their | 
homes are on the water. 
They can travel in their 
houses. 








Some people live in trailers. Their 
homes are on wheels. They can take 
their homes with them when they move. 


Some people live in 
cabins in the woods. 
The cabins are small 
and cosy. Sometimes 
the people in the cabins 
see birds and animals 
near their homes. 
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Some people have houses that are built 
up off the ground. Sometimes the houses 
are over the water. Sometimes they are 
in places where it is very cold. 


Some people live in big 
houses. Maybe a lot of 
families live in the same 
house. This house has 
four mailboxes. How 
many families live here? 
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There are many other 
in Canada. What other kinds of 
do you know? 
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among the pine trees. 


There are many birds 
and the air is fresh. 


l can 


Where | live 
run 


Skip, 






catch fish, 


ride a bike, 


and 


| can pick wild berries. 


in summer 


GN 
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Pete and the Flowers 
by Leila Berg 


One day, Pete was walking along with 
only his shadow, when he saw a garden 
filled to bursting with flowers. They were 
every color you could imagine, those 
flowers. Red and yellow and purple and 
Orange and blue. And white too. 


a 
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There were so many of them that some 
were peering right out over the low 
hedge, and seemed to be saying to Pete: 
“Just look at me! Look!” 


Pete stopped and stared. He liked flowers. 


One of the flowers, a big nodding one, 
was looking right into Pete’s face. Very 
carefully he put out one TUNIS and 
touched it. 


At that very second someone slammed 
up a window in the house with a big 
crash, and someone shouted: ‘‘Leave 
those flowers alone!” 


Pete had a terrible fright. He snatched 
back his finger. Then he stood very still, 
not moving at all. He thought he was 
going to cry. 


But just then a side-door opened, and a 
man came down the path with a broom. 
He was surprised to see Pete with his | 
face near the flowers. 
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And when he came closer and saw Pete 
looked very upset, he stopped. 


‘What's the matter?” said the man. 


Pete said nothing for a minute. Then he 
said, “She shouted, ‘Leave those flowers 
alone!’ She gave me a fright.” 


“Do you mean you were picking our 
flower?” said the man. 


“I was touching it,” said Pete. “Il was 
touching it because it was so purple. | 
wasnt taking it.” 


He stopped, and the man thought for a 
moment. Then the man said, “I’m sorry 
she shouted. | guess she didn’t know.” 


Pete was feeling better. “Well, she 
shouldn’t shout,” he said. “It’s horrid to 
shout.” 


“I know,’ said the man, “You're quite 
right.”’ 
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Pete and the Sparrow 
by Leila Berg 


One day, Pete was walking up the hill. It 
was a lovely bright spring morning, and 

the birds were singing as loudly as they 
could. 


His shadow walked very blackly on the 
wall beside him, but Pete took no notice 
of it. | 


Suddenly Pete saw a cat creeping slowly 
and quietly up a tree. He stopped to 
watch it. He liked climbing trees, too. 


But when Pete watched he could see 
the cat wasn't playing. It was going 
somewhere. It was a busy Cat. 


“What are you doing up there?” he 
called. But the cat only went on climbing. 


Then Pete saw it was trying to catch 


some birds who were talking together on 
the farthest branch. 
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“Come down at once, you bad cat!’’ he 
called. ““Leave them alone.”’ 


But the cat took no notice at all. It crept 
along the branch. 
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“PIL be cross with you!’ shouted Pete. 


But just at that moment, the birds flew 
away. Their wings made such a loud 
noise, that the cat nearly fell off the 
branch. 


‘There!’ said Pete. 
“You see!’ said Pete. 


“What did | tell you!’ said Pete. And he 
went on his way. 


He was glad the birds got away from the 
cat. So he sang a happy song that he 
had made up. 


“Spring ter-ring, ter-ring, 
“Spring ter-ring, ter-ring, 
“ Ter-ring, 
 Ter-ring, 
““Buttercups and daisies.”’ 


Then he walked along a low wall. He 
was a slow train, chuffing along, taking 
tractors to a farm. 
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All at once, he saw a bird on the wall in 
front of him. 


‘““Oooo000!” went Pete the train. “Peep, 
peep.” 


But the bird didn’t move. And Pete 
almost lost his balance, trying to stop in 
time. 


“You silly old bird!’ he shouted. And he 
tried to shoo the bird away. But it still 
didn’t move. 


Pete looked at it. It was a very little bird. 





He sat down on the wall, and put his 
face close to it. The bird blinked its 
bright eyes at him. 


Very slowly Pete put out a finger. He 
stroked the little bird on the head. It was 
soft and warm and nobbly. 


Then he put out his finger and did it 
again, because he had never done it 
before. Then for a long time he looked 
right into the bird’s eyes. The bird looked 
at him. 
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Then he jumped off the wall, and started 
to walk up the hill again. 


Just in front of him, a man was standing. 
He was looking into a tree, looking and 
looking. So Pete stopped. 


“What are you looking at?’ said Pete 
politely. 


The man didn’t answer. 


Pete looked hard at the tree. There 
didn’t seem to be anything special to 
see. ‘What are you looking at?” said 
Pete again. 


But the man still said nothing. 


Then Pete was cross. ‘‘It’s very rude not 
to tell people what you're looking at, 
when youre looking at a tree,’ he said, 
“when they're very polite and keep 
asking and asking, and keep on waiting 
for you to tell them.” 
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The man turned round. “I’m looking at a 
bird,’ he said. 

“I was looking at a bird before,” said 
Pete. “I put my face quite close to it, and 

| stroked its head. Is yours an eagle bird?” 


But the man said nothing. He just looked 
into the tree. “Mine was an eagle bird,’ 
said Pete. 


Then the man said: “‘Did you really 
stroke a bird?” 

“Yes, said Pete. “I told you, | stroked 
its head with my finger. It sat on the 
wall, and it nearly made me fall off. 
What cheek,’ he said, “sitting on the 
wall like that, making people nearly fall 
off. | might have had to have a 
Band-Aid, you know!”’ 


‘“Show me the bird,’ said the man. 


So Pete took his hand, and they went to 
the wall and found the bird. It was still 
sitting there. 
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The man picked it up. He held it gently 
in his fist, with its face sticking out at 
the top. 


Pete stroked it again, wondering how it 
could be so soft and so nobbly at the 
same time. Then he put his cheek 
against its face in case it wanted to 
whisper something. 


But it said nothing. 


“It's a baby bird,’ said the man. “‘That’s 
the mummy bird who’s making all that 
fuss in the tree. She’s calling him.’’ 


“Why doesn't it go then?” said Pete. 
“Can't it hear her?” 


And the man said: “‘He can’t fly much yet. 
He flew down from his tree, because it’s 
easier to come down. But going up is hard.” 


And he walked back to the tree, with the 
tiny bird in his fist. And Pete ran in front. 


‘Here he is,’’ cried Pete up into the 
branches. “He’s coming now.” 
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Then the man put the b 


The mother bird called again 
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The baby bird fluttered his wings, then 
up, up he went, trying very hard, till he 
reached home at last. 


The man and Pete looked at each other. 


“Will his mummy be cross, do you 
think?” said Pete. 


“| shouldn’t think so,’’ said the man. 
“She'll probably give him an extra big 
dinner.”’ 


Pete thought for a moment. Then he 
said: “That’s what my mummy would do. 
Give me jellies and custard and cakes ... ”’ 


Pete nodded to the man. Then he 
wandered down the hill again, singing his 
Own spring song. 


“Spring, ter-ring, ter-ring, 
‘Spring ter-ring, ter-ring, 
“Ter-ring, 
“Ter-ring, 
“Buttercups and daisies.” 


Yes, that was a special day. 


5) 


When You Read 


Read these sentences and look at the 
underlined word. 


Pete saw a garden full of flowers. He 
stopped and peered at the flowers. They 
were so beautiful. 


Can you say the word peered? Do you know 
what the word peered means? 





Did you remember to 

1. read the whole paragraph? 

2. think what the paragraph is about? 
3. look at the first letter of the word? 
4. look at the ending of the word? 


Can you read the underlined words in these 
sentences? Tell each other what you did. 


Pete called, ““You naughty cat. Leave 
those birds alone.”’ 


Quick as a wink the birds flew away. 
But one little bird couldn't fly. Pete 
stroked the little bird on its head. The 
baby bird fluttered its wings but it still 
couldn't fly. 
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Mary Had Two Little Lambs 
by Elizabeth A. Thorn 


Mary lived on a farm with her father and 
mother, and her brothers and sisters. 


Mary liked their farm because she liked 
all the animals. She liked the big brown 
horse and the little colt. And Mary liked 
the big white hen and the little yellow 
chickens. 


Mary liked the little lambs best of all. 
She played with them and she talked to 
them. The sheep saw her come every 
day, and they knew that Mary wouldn't 
hurt their lambs. . 
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But one mother sheep was not like the 
other mothers. She was cross with 
everything but her two little lambs. She 
didn't want Mary or the other lambs to 
play with her twins. 


She bunted any little lamb that came too 
near. She chased Mary’s dog right 
across the field. She made Mary’s cat 
run up a tree. She stamped her foot at 
Mary’s father. He called this sheep Old 
Crosspatch. 


“Don't go near Old Crosspatch or her 
lambs, he told Mary. “She’ll come after 
you and bunt you too.” 


] 


“| think she’s mean,” said Mary. “Her 
twins have the nicest faces of all the 
lambs. Old Crosspatch should know ‘I 
won't hurt them.” 


Still, Mary didn’t go near Old Crosspatch 
or the twins. She was scared. 


But one afternoon Mary forgot what her 
father had told her. 
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When Mary went to play with the other 
lambs, Old Crosspatch was busy eating 
in a nice field of grass. Her twins were 
not with her. They were down the hill, 
sleeping in the sun. 


“They are so cute!” Mary said. “They 
are too nice for a sheep as mean as Old 
Crosspatch. I’ll save them. I'll take them 
home. My mother will help me look after 
them.” 


Quick as a wink, Mary picked up the 
lambs. She tucked one under each arm 


and ran. 


The twins woke up and began to cry, 
‘‘Maaaa! Maaaa!”’ 


They were calling for their mother! 
Mary ran faster. 
‘““‘Maaaa! Maaaa!”’ cried the two lambs. 


Then Mary heard Old Crosspatch reply, 
“Baaaaaa! Baaaaaa!”’ 
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Mary looked back. Oh, dear! Old 
Crosspatch was running after her. 


‘“‘Baaaaaa! Baaaaaa! Baaaaaa!’’ called 
the twins’ mother, getting closer and 
closer. 


Mary hung on to the lambs. But she 
screamed, “Help! Help! Daddy! Daddy!”’ 
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Her father ran toward her. ‘“‘Drop those 
lambs! Now!” he yelled. 


Mary wanted to cry. She really wanted 
those lambs for herself. 


Her father yelled again. ‘““Mary, do what | 
say. Old Crosspatch will hit you!” 


Mary knew she must do what her father 
said. He was trying to save her. She 
dropped the lambs and ran fast to her 
father’s arms. 


‘“‘| wanted the lambs to have a nice 
mother and father like | have,’’ she 
sobbed. 


Mary’s father wiped her eyes. “Look over 
there,” he smiled. “Look at your lambs 
now.” 


Old Crosspatch was so glad to have her 
lambs back that she had stopped 
running. The lambs were rubbing their 
noses against her soft wool. 
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Soon they ran off with her. They stayed 
very close to her. 


“They really like her!’ said Mary. 


“Yes,” said her dad. “She may be a 
crosspatch to us, but see what a good 
mother she is.” 


“| think the twins know she will look 
after them. Just like | know you and my 
mother will look after me,” said Mary. 


“That’s right,’ said her dad. “There are 
many kinds of good mothers in the 
world.” 


“I’m going to tell Mom about the lambs, ” 
said Mary. 


As she turned to go, she looked across 
the field. There was Old Crosspatch, 
mean as usual. She was chasing Mary’s 
cat up a tree again. 


The Fish in the Dish 
by Dorothy Cameron Smith 
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There was a little fish 
In a bowl 

All by itself, 
Swimming around and around. 
In the bowl! 

It liked to swish around 
In the glass dish 

With the water in it. 





One day a cat 
Came and sat 


The cat sat 

And sat 

And sat, 

And looked at the fish 
In the glass dish. 
What would the cat do 
When it was through 
Looking at the fish 

In the bowl 

All by itself? 


The cat looked at the fish 
Swimming around and around 
In the bowl. 
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The cat leaned over 
The brink 

Of the bowl 

And began to drink. 
All by itself 
Drinking the water 
In the bowl. 


What could the fish do? 
What would you do 

If you were the fish 

In the dish 

With the cat 

Who sat 

Drinking 

And drinking? 

What would you 

Be thinking? 
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Firefly 
by Elizabeth Maddox Roberts 


A little light is going by; 
Is going up to see the sky, 
A little light with wings. 


| never could have thought 
To have a little bug all lit 
And made to go on wings. 





Limerick 
by G. Joan Morris 


Hokey fi-diddle fi-dee 
A bumblebee hurt his knee. 
For a half of an hour 


He lay in a flower 0} yy AN . 
And when he got up, he stung ME! ! 





A Veterinarian at Work 





Doctors who work with animals are 
called veterinarians. Some veterinarians 
work with farm animals. Some work with 
pets. Some work with the animals in 


ZOOS. 


Dr. Mehren works in a big zoo in 
Toronto. This is her office. 
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This is Dr. Mehren with 
one of her patients. 
The patient is a little 
ape called Marilyn. 
Marilyn is one year old. 
A big ape bit her and 
hurt her shoulder. 








Dr. Mehren must operate to mend 
Marilyn’s shoulder. The doctor and Mr. 
Chan are in the operating room. Dr. 
Mehren is going to give Marilyn a shot. 
This will put her to sleep for the 
operation. 
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Dr. Mehren Dr. Mehren 
cleans the wound. stitches the wound. 


Marilyn is awake now. Dr. Mehren gives 
her a hug for being a good patient. 
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Newfoundland 
Fisherman 


Art Jackson 

is a fisherman. 
He lives 

in Newfoundland. 





Fishing is hard work but Mr. Jackson 
likes it. He likes to go out to sea in his 
boat. He likes to feel the spray on his 
face. He likes the cool fresh air. 


Sometimes the weather is stormy. The 
water gets rough, and the waves are 
high. Then it is dangerous to be out ina 
fishing boat. 


In the picture Mr. Jackson is cleaning 
and salting the fish he caught. He puts 
the fish in a box. He puts a layer of fish 
and then a layer of salt until the box is 
full. Then he will sell it. 
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Wood Carvers 





Stores all across Canada sell wood 
carvings. They have carvings of people 
and birds and animals. 


They have pictures that are carved to 
hang on your wall. 


They have lamps that are carved from 
wood. 
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In Quebec many people make their living 
from wood carving. Most of them started 
to carve when they were children. They 
whittled bits of wood with their 
jack-knives. When they got older, they 
got better tools, and some of them took 
lessons from other wood carvers. 





Jean-Julian Bourgault is a Quebec wood 
carver. In this picture, he is using a 
chisel. Mr. Bourgault is hitting | 

the chisel with a mallet. He uses the 
mallet when he wants to cut off a big 
slice of wood. 





This is a carver’s workshop. Look at the 
big piece of wood against the wall. The 
artist will carve something out of it. 





This was made by a wood carver from 
the Ottawa Valley. He had to carve each 
part, and then he put it all on a slab of 
wood. 
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Storytellers 


Long ago there were no books for people 
to read. So they told stories. 


They told stories about the sun and the 
moon. They told stories about birds and 
animals. They told stories about kings 
and queens and giants and dragons. 


Storytellers were very important people. 
They knew hundreds of stories and often 
made their living by telling the stories. 
The old storytellers taught their stories to 
young storytellers, so the stories were 
never forgotten. 


Now we have books and can read stories 
for ourselves. But people still like to 
listen to stories, and there are still 
storytellers. 


Mrs. Patronella Johnson is a storyteller. 
She knows many of the stories of the 
Ojibwa people. She learned them from 
a very old storyteller when she was a 
child. 
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Now Mrs. Johnson is a grandmother. She 
tells the stories to her grandchildren and 
to other young people. She hopes they 
will learn the stories and become good 
storytellers when they grow up. 


Mrs. Johnson knows children like to read 
stories too. She put some of her favorite 
stories in a book for them. The book is 
called Tales of Nokomis. 
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Children’s Stories 


Children like to tell stories, too. Here are 
some stories that children wrote. The 
children live in the Northwest Territories. 


The Goose Sun 


A long time ago there was a goose. 
One day it landed on the Arctic land 
where there were some Eskimos. 
An Eskimo named Nooky captured 
+he goose with a rope. The rope 
was tight. I+ broke the goose’s 
neck. The goose head went up in 
the sky. The body went down. The 
Eskimos had lots of bird meat. The 
Ggoose head never went on earth 
Qoain. |+ got so mad it became, 
bright. The goose head looks like 
astar It is now called sun. I+ hides 
behind the stars qt night. The sun 
cannot get its body back. The sun 
is happy now because it is bright. 


by Terry Quitsualile 


Gjoa Haven 
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The Great Hunter Ss) : 


Tuktu, the great hunter went 
Fishing when his people were 
hungry. ee 
Tuktu went fishing when it ey 
was three degrees below zero. 
He had his four dogs. Ohe was 
the head dog, Tura, and the 
other three dogs are Puna, » 
Siksik, and Nanook — eee bo 
the strong puller and Siksik 
the fast runner, and Puna the 
fastest runner, and Tuta 

Strong, eroud, Bath anda the A 








fast runner 





He travelled ten apes From 
his people. He fished for two 
days and he caught hundreds 
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of Fishes. He was happy and 
Slept four days because it was 
very windy. Next Morning oat 
he went home happy and > 
broud. All the people saw 
him and helped him pull the 
sled because he had caught 
hundreds of Fishes. They had 
Honea Least and they went _ 
to sleep full and fat. They <=) 
lived happily ever after and 9” 
the sess vee, Ws Wiad= fat 
and full. They all went to _ 
Sleep without waking In & co 
the morning - 

by Victor Oojumut 


Baker Lake 
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by Amauyak Et\ 
Rankin Inlet 


How The Moon And The Sun Got 
Up In The Sky 


One day Mr Moon tnvited Mrs. Sun and 

all the Clouds over. There were So many 
Clouds that Moon and Sun rose so high 
they eould not eis down fram the Sky. 


| by Kelly Bennett 
Yellowknife 
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Marmaduke 
by Nora Routledge 





Marmaduke was a lion who lived in a 
zoo not too far from Montreal. He had 
always been a very gentle lion. From the 
time he was a cub, people talked about 


that. 


The other lion cubs showed their claws 
and their teeth, but Marmaduke never 
did. The only time he used his teeth was 
when the keeper fed him. 


His brother, Leo, growled and roared all 

the time. Leo would strut around his cage 
and throw back his head and roar such a 
roar that people in the zoo would tremble. 


Marmaduke would shake his head at him 
and say: “Why in the world do you make 
that terrible noise? You sound as if you 
wanted to fight the whole world!’ 


“Well,” Leo would say, “Il could fight the 
whole world. Why, our father was king of 
the jungle!”’ 


“Well!” Marmaduke said. ‘““There’s no 
jungle around here to be king of.” 


Leo lost his temper then, ‘““You make me 
sick — all that purring you do — you 
might as well be a kitten. Come on, 
brother! Just listen to me!”’ 
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“Then he let out a roar at the top of 
his lungs. All the little children who were 
standing around the cage shivered. 
All the mothers and fathers shivered too. 
They took their children by the hand, and 
wondered how strong the cage was. 


Marmaduke hated this. ““‘Look what 
you've done now!” he said. “You've 
scared all my friends.”’ 


“Oh, go on,’ Leo said, “the trouble ts 
you can't roar.” 


“Of course | can,’’ Marmaduke answered. 
“| just don’t want to — that’s all.”’ 
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But one day, the manager of the zoo 
called the lion keeper. He said, “That's a 
funny lion — that Marmaduke. He never 
roars at all. Have you ever heard him?” 


“No, now that | think about it,’ answered 
the lion keeper, “Il don’t think I’ve ever 
heard Marmaduke roar. He just purrs and 
purrs.” 


So everyone worried about Marmaduke, 
except the children. They loved him the 
way he was. 


Marmaduke didn’t like making everyone 
worry. He thought he would roar just 
once. But he was afraid to try. 


Marmaduke was afraid that Leo was 
right. Maybe he couldn't roar. 


Marmaduke was so unhappy he couldn't 
eat. All night and all day he paced up 
and down his cage. Even the children 
couldn't cheer him up. Finally, he 
decided to run away. 
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One day the keeper went out of the cage 
and didn’t lock the door. That was 
Marmaduke’s chance. 


He waited until the darkest part of the 
night and slipped out of the cage. He 
trotted right out of the zoo grounds. It 
was very dark, but Marmaduke found a 
path along the side of a road and began 
to travel. : 
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The stars were shining in the sky and 
the moon came up. Soon Marmaduke 
began to enjoy himself. 


By the time morning came, he was far 
away from the zoo. He had followed a 
path that took him up and up to the top 
of a mountain. Marmaduke looked down 
and could see a big city below. 


Then Marmaduke heard singing and he 
went to see what it was. A man was 
walking around a funny kind of car. 
Marmaduke had never seen anything like 
it before. 


He didn't Know that it was a streetcar. It 
was the last streetcar in the city. George 
Brown, the driver, was getting it ready 

for its last run. It was to go from the top 
of the mountain down to the park below. 


The man got into the streetcar. | 


Marmaduke was a very curious lion and 
he decided to find out what the man was 
doing in there. 
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So, very quietly, he climbed into the 
streetcar and crept towards the front 
where George Brown was sitting. But he 
was not quiet enough. George heard him 
and turned around. 


Well, when he saw the lion in the 
streetcar, George Brown yelled. 


Marmaduke could see right away that the 
man was scared. So Marmaduke crawled 
up beside George and gave him a nice 
friendly lick on the face. 





That frightened George even more. He 
started the streetcar. It took off at a fast 
speed. It went faster and faster down the 
mountain tracks, round corners, and 
through tunnels. a. 





Marmaduke’s mane stood up Straight in 
the wind. This was more fun than he'd 
ever had in his whole life! 





He cleared his throat and let out the 
biggest roar you ever heard. Marmaduke 
gave roar after roar. 


It scared George Brown and it scared 
the birds and squirrels and all the other 
animals on the mountain. 





Down in the park below, the mayor and 
other people had gathered to say 
good-bye to Montreal's last streetcar. 
They could hear the roaring on the 
mountain. It came closer and closer. 


Then, when the streetcar stopped at the 
bottom, the people couldn't believe their 
eyes! There was a great big beautiful 
lion sitting in the front of the streetcar 
and he was roaring his head off! 


They didn’t know what to do, but 
Marmaduke did. He saw the path — 
and, quick as a wink, he began to run. 


He ran and ran and ran until, still 
roaring, he came to the zoo. 


“Well,” said his brother Leo, ‘‘where 
have you been? How did you learn to 
roar like that?”’ 


’ 


“It's a long story,’ said Marmaduke. 


He let out one more roar just for fun and 
then he lay down and fell asleep. 
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The Bendy Road 
by Donald Bisset 


Once upon atime a little blue car was 
going along a winding road. 


“Why are you so bendy?” it said to the 
road. 


‘“Well,’’ said the road, “shall | tell you 
the story of how | was made?” 


“Yes, please!” said the little blue car. 
“Tell me the story.” 


“Well,” said the road, “some workers 
with picks and shovels made me. | 
started off straight, but, after a little 
while, | met a cow lying asleep. | said, 
‘Wake up, Cow! I’m the new road. You'll 
have to move. You are in the way.’ 
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“The cow opened her eyes and said, 
‘Moo!’ But she wouldn’t move. The 
workers went and shouted in her ear. 
But she still wouldn't move. So they built 
me round the cow, and that was the first 
bend. 


“When they had gone a little farther, a 
bull by a fence bellowed at them. They 
were scared and turned away, and that 
was the second bend. 
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“After that, one of the workers said, ‘| 
would like a nice ice cream cone!’ 
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So would I!’ said the others. 


“So they bent me round to the ice cream 
stand. That was the third bend. Then 
they all went to sleep. 


“When they woke up, the boss said, 
‘Let’s get on with it!’ So they started 
again, but they were still so sleepy they 
didn’t see where they were going. They 
went the wrong way and that was the 
next bend. 
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Hey!’ said the big boss. ‘You’re going 
the wrong way. We’re supposed to go 
that way!’ So they turned a fifth bend 
and went that way. 


“After a while they saw a hen who had a 
family of chickens. 
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Will you please move your chicks?’ 
said the workers. ‘They are in the way.’ 


““Well, there’s one more egg to hatch,’ 
said the hen. 
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“Oh no!’ said the workers. ‘That will 
take too long!’ So they built me round 
them. 


“By then it was nearly time to go home, 
so they put their picks and shovels away 
and the boss looked at me. ‘You're not 
very Straight, are you? Oh well, never 
mind!’ 


“And then they all went home. 


“So you see, little blue car, that’s why | 
am so bendy,’ said the road. 


‘“‘| do see!’’ said the little blue car. “‘l do 
like bendy roads. Honk-honk!”’ 
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The Tiger Who Liked EMS 
by Donald Bisset | 
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Once upon atime there was a tiger 
whose name was Bert. He had big, 
white, sharp teeth. When he growled, he 
made a noise like thunder. 


But Bert was a very nice tiger. He was 
always kind and gentle, unless someone 
else wanted to have a bath. 
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He loved having a bath, and lay in the 
water all day. This made Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith and their baby daughter, who lived 
with Bert, very cross. Every time they 
wanted to have a bath, Bert growled and 
showed his teeth. 


‘“Come on, Bert! Do come out and have 
your supper,’ said Mrs. Smith. 


She held out a big plate of bones. 
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‘No, thank you,” said Bert, and growled. 


‘But it’s time to bath the baby,” she said. 


‘| Know what we'll do,’’ said Mr. Smith. 


He went and bought twenty bottles of 
black ink. When Bert wasn’t looking, he 
poured them into the bath. It made the 
water all black so that Bert got all black 
too. 


A few hours later Bert decided it was 
suppertime and got out of the bath. 
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“Oh, look at that big black pussy-cat,”’ 
said Mr. Smith. 
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“Oh yes, what a beautiful pussy-cat!”’ 
said Mrs. Smith. 


“Pussy-cat?” said Bert. “I’m not a 
pussy-cat. I’m a tiger.”’ 


“Tigers have stripes,’ said Mr. Smith. 
“They are not black all over like you.” 


“Oh dear!” said Bert. “Perhaps | ama 
pussy-cat after all.” 


“And pussy-cats,’’ said Mr. Smith, “don't 
like having baths. You know that!” 


‘““That’s true!’ said Bert. 





After supper Bert went into the garden. 


The dog next door, who liked chasing 
pussy-cats, saw Bert, and said, ‘“‘There’s 
a pussy-cat! I'll chase it!”’ 


He felt a bit nervous because Bert was 
the biggest pussy-cat he had ever seen. 
Still, pussy-cats had always run away I ie 
before. So he ran up to Bert, barking al 
and showing his teeth. NW, A 24 
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_ Bert turned his head lazily and growled 
just once, like this: “GRRRRRRR 
RRR AA RA!” 





The dog had never been so frightened in ~ 
his life. He jumped over the fence and 
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When Mr. Smith came into the heabel la: mg , , 
Bert asked, ‘“‘Am | really a pussy-cat?# 
Don’t you think I’m too big?”’ 


“Well, you’re not really a pussy-cat,”’ 
said Mr. Smith. ‘“‘You’re a tiger. A special 
kind of tiger, who never likes staying in . 
the bath for more than half an hour. And -“~. 
that’s the very best kind of tiger.’’ A be 
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Bert was pleased. “That kind!” he said 
to himself. ““The very best kind!’ He 
purred and licked all the black ink Off. 
He was a lovely yellow tiger with black 
stripes again. 


Then he went into the house and said, ‘'l 
think I'll just go and have a bath.” He 
turned the water on and had a lovely 
bath. 


But he stayed in the water only half an 
hour. Mrs. Smith said he was a very 
good tiger and gave him a big bucket of 
ice cream. 


Bert put his head in the bucket and 
licked. “Yum! yum! yum!” he said. “I do 
like ice cream.” 





Fourth Floor! 
by James S. Tippett 


















“Fourth floor!” 
Is what | say 
When | come in 
From play. 


My home 

Is on that floor 
lt has a seven 
On the door. 


Six other doors 
Are in our hall 
With a different family 
Behind them all. 





Don’t Run in the Hall... 
by Dianne M. Symes 






Don’t run in the hall, 
Says Mr. Mall. 


Don't knock on my door, 
Says Mrs. More. 


Don't play on the stair, 
Says Mr. Mair. 


Don't make any racket, 
Says Mrs. Macket. 


Don't track any dirt, 
Says Mr. Mirt. 


Don’t talk out so loud, 
Says Mrs. Moud. 


Don’t drop any toys, 
Says Mr. Moys. 


Don't call to your friend, ; 
Says Mrs. Mend. 
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BUT: 


Let's go for a walk and have a wee talk, 
Says my Grannie. 


Just open your eyes_and you'll find a surprise, 
Says my Grandpa. 


I’m lucky! 
THEY love me! 
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Katie, Be Quiet! 


by Tina Romer 


Katie, be quiet! 
Katie, be quiet! 
Katie, be quiet! 


That’s what her father said. 

That’s what her mother said. 

That’s what Mr. Zuk said. 

That’s what everyone in the apartment 
building said. 

And no wonder! Katie was very noisy. 


One morning Katie saw some friends in 
the street. She shouted out the window. 


“Hey! Ellen, Susan, Kim, and Kay! Wait 
for me! | want to play!” 


‘Katie grabbed her ball and bat. She 
slammed the apartment door as she went 
out. In the hall she pretended to be a 
Kangaroo. 

“Kangaroos jump,” she said. So she 
jumped all the way down the hall. 
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Katie sang: 

“TL think PIL try 

To jump so high 
ll reach the sky.” 


Katie clattered down the stairs. She 
dragged her bat behind her. It banged on 
every step. 


She sang: 
‘“Rat-a-tat! Rat-a-tat! 
You're a very bangy bat.” 
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Katie played until lunch. She slammed 
the door again when she got home. 


After lunch, Katie played ball in her 
room. She bounced and bounced the 
ball. 


She sang: 

“One, two, three, four. 

Bounce upon my bedroom floor. 
Bounce against my bedroom door.’ 





Katie stopped playing ball. She turned 
somersaults all around the living room. 


She sang: 
“Put my head down to my toe, 
And over and over and over | go.”’ 
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Katie's mother said, ‘Katie, be quiet! 
Mr. Zuk phoned about the noise again.”’ 


Katie’s father said, “Katie, this isn’t a 
house. Remember, we live in an 
apartment. You have to think about other 
people.” 


Her mother said, “Please try to think 
about the neighbors.”’ 


‘lll really, really try,” said Katie. 


And she really did try. 
Katie didn’t shout at her friends. She 


didn’t slam the door. She didn’t jump like 
a kangaroo. She didn’t bang her bat. 
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Katie didn’t take a shower. She didnt 
play her music box. She didn’t even eat 
celery. 


Katie was very quiet for two days. 
Her mother said, “You don’t have to sit 
still all the time. We only asked you to 


be quiet.’ 


Her father said, ‘It’s foo. quiet around 
here. Too-quiet is as bad as too-noisy. 


Katie said, ““Could | play my records?”’ 
‘Fine,’ said her father. 

She played three quiet records. 

THEN KATIE FORGOT! 


The fourth record was a marching song. 
Katie started to march around her room. 


She sang: 
‘“Rum-tum-tum! Rum-tum-tum! 
Marching, marching, to the drum.” 
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Katie's mother rushed to the door. 


“Katie, be quiet!’ she said, “YOU 
FORGOT! And Mr. Zuk phoned AGAIN!” 


’ 


“Oh, I’m sorry,” said Katie. 


Katie got a book. It was all about 
castles. 


‘| Know what I'll do,’ said Katie. “I'll 
bulid a castle.” 


She dragged the kitchen chairs into her 
room. She piled one on top of the other. 
The castle got higher and higher. 
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Then — 
Crash! The castle crashed to the icon) 





“Katie, BE QUIET!” shouted her father. 
“What are you doing?” 


“| was trying to be quiet,’ sobbed Katie. 
“| really was.” 

“Come on,” said her father. “Stop 
crying. We'll go to the park. You don’t 
have to be quiet there.”’ 


Katie played and jumped and ran and 
yelled in the park all afternoon. Nobody 
said, “Katie, be quiet!” 
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The next morning, Katie said, “I’m really 
going to be quiet today. I’m going to 
paint.” 


Katie looked for her paints in her toy 
box. 
“Hey, she said, ‘“‘there’s my drum. | 
haven't seen it since we moved into this 
old apartment.” 


THEN KATIE FORGOT! 
She began to bang the drum. 
She sang: 


‘‘Boom! Boom! Boom! 
Boom! Boom! Boom!’’ 
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Her mother rushed to Katie’s room. 
“Katie, BE QUIET! YOU FORGOT 
AGAIN! You’d better come out here with 
me.”’ 


Just then there was a loud knock on the 
door. Katie’s mother opened it. Mr. Zuk 
stood there. 


‘Mrs. Miller,’ he said. “This is too much! 
I've had another phone call about Katie’s 
noise.” 
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“Oh, dear,’ said Katie’s mother. ‘“‘l am 
sorry. Katie really has been trying to be 
quiet.”’ 


Katie said, “I try to be quiet, but | forget 
sometimes.” 


Katie was almost crying. Her mother put 
her arm around Katie. 


Katie's mother said, “Mr. Zuk, | have an 
idea. Katie will go to the other 
apartments. She'll tell the people she’s 
sorry. Would that help?” 


“Maybe,” said Mr. Zuk. “It helps to know 
your neighbors. Good luck, Katie.”’ 


This time — 
Katie didn’t slam the door when she left 
the apartment. 


She didn’t jump in the hall. 


She walked quietly to the first apartment. 
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Katie Meets Her Neighbors 
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Katie stood outside the door. 


“What will | say?’’ she thought. She 
stood and stood. At last she knocked. 


A very old woman came to the door. 
“Who its it?” she said. 


“I’m Katie Miller,” said Katie. “I’m sorry 
I'm noisy. But | do TRY to be quiet!” 


‘Please try a little harder,” said the 
woman. “The doctor said | must rest. 
You are very noisy, you know.”’ 
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“PIL really try,’ said Katie. 


“Thank you,” said the woman. ‘‘Now 
come in and have a cookie.”’ 
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Katie knocked on the next door. A man 
came to the door. 


“I’m Katie Miller,’ she said. “Mr. Zuk is 
angry because I’m so noisy. I’m trying to 
do better. And | am sorry I’m noisy.” 


The man said, ‘“‘You’re a very noisy girl, 
Katie. And you do bother me. When you 
banged your drum, | dropped my paint 
brush. | got paint all over my picture. 
Now | have to start over again!” 


said Katie. “Can | help?” 


“Pm sorry,’ 
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“Yes, you can,’ said the man. “You can 
mail this letter. You can go and get 
some milk for me. That would save me a 
lot of time.” 


“Oh good,” said Katie. “I’m glad | can 
help. And I’m sorry about the drum.” 


Katie knocked at the next door. A girl 
answered the door. 


she said. “It’s 
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“Look who’s here,’ 
Katie-Be-Quiet!”’ 


“Why are you calling me that?” asked 
Katie. 


“That's what everyone says to you,” said 
the girl. “Katie be quiet! Katie be quiet! 
Katie be quiet! You're a very noisy girl, 
Katie!”’ 


“| Know,” said Katie. “Do | bother you 
too?”’ 
“Sometimes,” said the girl. ““When we 


have to study, your noise bothers us.” 
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“Why don’t you bring a book and read 


with us when we study? Then you won't 


be noisy,’ said a second g 


irl. 


“O.K.” said Katie. “And | am sorry.” 
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Katie knocked on the next door. A 
woman came to the door. 


“Sh! she said. ‘““My twins are sleeping.’ 


“Oh,” said Katie. “Do you have twins? 
How old are they?” 


“They’re just babies,’ said the woman. 
‘“‘And as soon as they get to sleep, your 
noise wakes them up.” 
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“I’m sorry,” said Katie. “Now | know why 
Mr. Zuk was angry when | made a noise. 
| was a bother to everyone.”’ 
“I’m sorry, too,” said the woman. ‘‘But 
my babies need to sleep.”’ 


‘I know,” said Katie. ““Can | see the 
twins?” she asked. “I'll be very quiet.” 
“Of course,’ said the woman. ‘‘And when 


they wake up, would you like to come for 
a walk with us?” 


“Oh, yes,” whispered Katie. “I'll come 
and play with them when you’re busy.” 
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said the woman. 


“Thank you, Katie,’ 
“That will be a big help.”’ 
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After that Katie was too busy to be 
noisy. 





She visited the twins. 


She read. 


She ran errands. 


She ate cookies. 


She went to the park 
and played with 
her friends. 


And sometimes Katie stayed home to 
play. And— 





SOMETIMES KATIE FORGOT! 
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